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P. J. McLaughlin in Business; rea | Rep. Outland 
Buys Creamery in Salinas 


Main 
in Street, 
asa 100 per 
friends in the county. 

McLaughlin. has. long been 
friendly to organized labor. He is 
a former union man himself, hav- 
ing been in the _  boilermakers 
wnion in San Francisco years ago. 

During the 1936 lettuce strike, 
McLaughlin, then city judge, 
showed his fairness to the union 
men and won hosts of friends, both 
from labor and from the_employ- 
ers, for his fair handling of a dif- 
ficult situation. 

An active Democrat, McLaugh- 
lin was an appointee of Governor 
Olson to the State Prison Board. 
He has been guest of honor at a 
number of functions and dinners 
given by Salinas labor unions and 
the Monterey County Central La- 
bor Council. 

McLaughlin announces that un- 
der his management, Hunter’s 


Creamery will feature “wholesale | 
@ palate-tempting meals.” Breakfast, | 


lunch and dinner will be served 
daily and the creamery will be 
open from 7 a.m. to 12 p.m. 


Butchers 506 
Start Ballot 
For All Area 


Annual elections of Butchers 
Union 506 will be held in January, 


Judge P. J. (“Pete”) McLaughlin, former city judge 
inas, has purchased the Hunter Creamery, at 132 
Salinas, and will conduct the establishment 
cent union house catering to his many 


Actress Asks 


Labor to Get 


Behind Movie 
Short Series 


New York City. 

Karen Morley, slim and 
vivacious film veteran who 
found union organizing 
more exciting than acting, 
thinks unions should make 
better use of the movies as 
an educational and organiz- 


| ational weapon. 

“If there is one thing,” she de- 
clared emphatically, “that every- 
body in this country does besides 
eat and sleep, it’s go to the movies. 


And the movies are too important | 
to be left to Hollywood. Unions | 


have to step in. and start making 
some of their own.” 
Interviewed during a recent visit 


; here, Miss Morley admitted that 


she gets stage fright when she 
gets up before union leaders to 
explain her idea. “All actors get 
stage fright when they get out on 


with balloting during the first) their own,” she said with a laugh. 


week of the month in Salinas, 
Monterey and Watsonville, an 
during the rest of the month in 
San Jose, Palo Alto and Hollister. 

At Salinas, all officers are un- 
opposed for re-election. Interna- 
tional Representative Kaspar 


But talking to union leaders is 
nothing, she continued, to what 
she went through when she was 
heleping organize tobacco workers 
in North Carolina and hag 
workers up north. 

“Every time some kid would 


Bauer is acting as president for! yey ‘Sing a song, lady,’ I would 
the union, with Earl mone teed! 851 saiintt faint. In the firsst place, I 


financial secretary and Jim Er- 
rington as recording secretary. 

At Monterey, candidates include 
Floyd Harris for president, Helen 
Day for recording secretary, and 
two candidates, Frank Bruno and 
Bob Beach, for financial secretary. 


At Watsonville, officers are un-, 


opposed, headed by President Wil- 
liam Acebo and Financial Secre- 
tary Harold Peterson. 

Meetings are at San Jose on 
Wednesday night, Jantary 12, and 
at Palo Alto, Thursday night, Jan- 
uary 13. The Hollister unit met on 
Monday night of this week for 
final nominations of officers and 
will meet again January 31 for 
elections. 

The ballots for San Jose and 
Palo Alto units will be printed 
here next week for convenience of 
members. 


ALONG 
CANNERY ROW 
(AFL Fish Cannery Workers) 


Officers and the office force of 
the Fish Cannery Workers Union 
wish each member of the union a 
happy and prosperous 1944. 

s 3s 8 
Last week's activity along Can- 
Row was mainly confined to 
peduction of the light catch. The 
Shortage of help, due to colds, 
chiefly, was partly responsible. 
ese 
__ A letter from the employers in- 
forms the union that a court case 
‘may follow the union’s actions in 
regard to watchmen. The union 
countered with a reply that any 
suit of this kind would be ac- 
cepted, that the union had “plenty 
of ammunition” of its own. 

See you next year! 

—THE CAN OPENER 


cap’t sing. In the second, I was 
trying to talk seriously about the 
union — something those _ people 
needed more than anything else.” 

Originally from Iowa, Miss Mor- 
ley got into the tobacco workers’ 
drive more or less by accident. She 
was in Charleston, S. C., where she 
met Organizer Edwin McCrea of 
the United Cannery Agricultural 
Packing & Allied Workers. 
SKITS GOT RESULTS 

She suggested daily radio skits 
as an organizing weapon. Next day 
she was on her way tog Winston- 
Salem, N.C., to work throughout 
the rest of the drive. The workers 
are now under contract—and Miss 
Morley is proud of it. 

By coincidence, a New York 
movie house was showing a revival 
of Scarface, in which Miss Morley 


‘ co-starred with Paul Muni. 


“Do you intend ever to go back 
to Hollywood?” she was asked. She 
made a wry face. “Not on your 
life!” she answered. “There is too 
much to do. If my present idea 
goes over, I want to help with 
that.’’. 

RECOMMENDS “SHORTS” 

Her idea, as she will explain in 
detail at the drop of a hat, is a 
series of 10- and 15-minute shorts, 
to be produced at the rate of about 
one a would be about 
$10,000 Morley esti- 
mated. The oviie would be enter- 
taining and educational at the 
same time. She explained: 

“These shorts would probably; 
fall into four categories: animated 
cartoons; documentaries, in. which 
actual workers are shown in their 
own locale; march-of-time, in 
which actors simulate events that 
have already taken place; and mu- 
sical comedy—vaudeville with 
ideas, like the technique used in 
Meet the People.” 


Willkie Favors 


Poll Tax Repeal 


Washington, D. C. 

- To the fight for repeal of the 

poll tax has been added the voice 

of Wendell Willkie. In a message 

to ‘the National Committee to Abol- 
ish the Poll Tax, Willkie said: 

“Efforts to deny improperly to 


: any citizen his constitutional right 


to vote whether by poll tax or by 
democratic white primary must be 


‘resisted. and opposed by every 
r | American. Any measure which de- 


prives any group of citizens in our 


country from exercising the inher- 


jent rights as set forth in the con- 
* stitution is tnlmical to the interests 


Rep. John E. Rankin (D., Miss.) 
is doing all in his power to sabo- 
tage the right of millions of Ameri- 
can fighting ‘men to vote in the 
1944 elections. The soldiers’ vote 
bill is now before the House Privi- 
leges and Elections Committee of 
which Rankin is’ a member, (Fed- 
erated Pictures.) 


DEFEAT OF BILL 
ON SOLDIERS VOTE 
FLAYED BY GREEN 


Washington, D. C. 

Assailing the Senate defeat of 
workable soldiers vote legislation, 
AFL President William Green 
called on the House to enact “sim- 
plified legislation” permitting 
members of the armed forces, in- 
cluding those overseas, to vote in 
the coming elections. 

In a letter to House Elections 
Committee Chairman Eugene Wor- 
ley (D., Tex.), author of HR 3436, 
comparable to the Lucas-Green bill 
which was killed by the Republi- 
can-southern Democrat alliance in 
the Senate, Green said: 

“It seems inconceivable’ that 
those who are serving in the 
armed forces of our nation should 
be restricted, even to the slightest 
degree, in the exercise of their 
right to vote. Men who are willing 
to risk their lives, to sacrifice in 
full measure and to die if neces- 
sary in order to protect. and pre- 
serve the rights of democracy, 
should be accorded the widest op- 
portunity to vote in the election. 

“The membership of the AFL is 
opposed to the soldier vote meas- 
ure as passed by the Senate. It is 
indefensibly restrictive, limited in 
its application and highly objec- 
tionable from either a patriotic or 
political point of view. . . . Legis- 
lation which will provide for the 
realization of this objective should 
be simple in form and character— 
should be based upon the exercise 
of.the -right of American citizens 
who are abroad serving in the 
armed forces of the nation to vote. 

“In behalf and in the name of 
the six million members. of the 
AFL I respectfully recommend and 
urge that Congress enact simpli- 
fied legislation which will provide 
for the exercise of the right of all 
who. are serving in the armed 
forces of our nation on foreign 
battlefields and elsewhere to cast 
their votes in the coming election.” 
tion.” 


Flays Drug Monopoly 


iFor Exploitation of 


American Sick Folk 


New York City 

Victims of diabetes, malaria, pel- 
lagra, rickets and arthritis are “at 
the mercy of privileged monopolies 
which have abused public confi- 
dence and exploited human suffer- 
ing,” the midyear meeting of the 


American Pharmaceutical Manu-. 


facturers Association was told by 
Assistant U. S. Attorney General 
Wendell Berge. 

Grimly warning the drug men 
that the U. S. government “will 
not countenance these practices,” 
Berge said that the uprooting of 
“every vestige of illegal monopoly 
control” over products essential to 


the health and welfare of the na- 


tion is necessary for ‘success in 
making a better post-war world. 

“Your laboratories,” Berge. de- 
clared,- “have brought forth won- 
derful discoveries. Your achieve- 
ments have been a boon to the 


human race. You have a. responsi- 


bility: to erase the blemish caused 
by those few who have misused 
their fone pare. to Sivas 


Right, AsUsual, 
OnSoldierVote 


* 

In keeping with his record to 
date, Representative George E. 
Outland was found in good com- 
pany when he appended his name 
to a protest against a recently 
passed Senate bill, which affected 
to “protect state’s rights,” thereby 
evading responsibility for giving 
soldiers now serving far afield, 
their privilege of voting. 

“A substitute for Democracy’; 
“conscription without _representa- 
tion”; a “face-slap” for those in 
the armed forces. So said the staté- 
ment, which further pledged “uni- 
ted effort to obtain congressional 
approval of a measure to provide 
a Federal guarantee” that those 
who fight shall also vote. 

Other California congressmen 
who were joined with Rep. Out- 
land included: Tolan, Will Rogers 
Jr., Ed Izac, Jerry Voorhis, Holi- 
field. Mark well these names. And 
don’t forget the others. 


50 Cents a Day for 
W orker Plenty: Says 


Carolina Poll-T axer 


Washington, D. C. 

Sen. Ellison D. (Cotton Ed) 
Smith (D., S.C.), who openly advo- 
cated lynch law recently in a Sen- 
ate debate on the soldiers’ vote, is 
up for re-election in 1945. This is 
the farm bloc spokesman who in 
1938 opposed a 25c-per-hour wage 
under the wage and hour law. He 
said 50c a day is all that’s needed 
to live on in South Carolina. 

Smith poses as ‘t‘he only genuine 
dirt farmer we've got in the Sen- 
ate.” But he reputedly is advised 
by Robert .Harriss, Wall Street 
cotton broker, who is a financial 
backer of the National Farm Com- 
mittee, a farm bloc lobby group. 
Smith has been in the Senate since | 
1907. : 


ROOSEVELT IS 
STILL HEAVY | 
LABOR CHOICE 


Princeton, New Jersey 

As part of the Republican party 
buildup for 1944, The American 
Institute of Public Opinion (Gallup 
poll) has released figures of a re- 
cent survey calculated to show that 
President Roosevelt. is losing 
ground among union members as a 
candidate for election to a fourth 
term. 

Unfortunately for the anti-labor, 
anti-war wing of GOP leadership, 
the survey showed that union 
workers are still pro-Roosevelt by 


about 2 to 1. Even nonunion work- 


ers, practically defenseless against 
employer propaganda, are 56 per 
cent for a Democratic nominee. 
Gallup: figures for the sentiment 
off AFL and CIO members, com- 
pared with previous years, were as 
follows: 
AFL 
1936 election 
1940 election 


‘CATCH PHONE 


COMPANY IN - 
PHONEY ENTRY 


New York City 

A. T. & T. doesn’t mean “Always 
Take & Treble,” but fhe Federal 
Communications Commission has 
just caught the New York Tele- 
phone Company, a wholly owned 
subsidiary of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, in a 
slick little bookkeeping gesture jn- 
volving more than $4,000,000. 

The story goes like this: Between 
1925 and 1028, there were some 
four transfers of property from 
the A. T. & T. to the New York 
Telephone Company. 

When these transfers were made, 
they were entered on the books of 
NY Telephone at amounts far 
above their real value, or as the 
FCC said, at “amounts in excess 
of net book cost to the A. T. & T.” 

What happened then was termed 
by the FCC in its careful govern- 
mental policy of using understate- 
ments as “improper.” The A. T. & 
T. “transferred” the phony “prof- 
its” or excess value posted on NY 
Telephone’s books to the A. T. & 
T.’s books as “profit” on the trans- 
fers. 

The actual sum is $4,166,510 and 
the FCC says these “profits’ ’are 
as unreal as_ interdepartmental 
transactions within the A. T. & T. 
itself. The- commission described 
the $4 million as an “inflationary 
writeup” of the New York com- 
pany’s asset accounts. 

A statement from the New York 
Telephone Company on the deal 
called it legitimate business. 


WALLACE ASKS 
MEDICO TRUST 
DESTRUCTION 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Trusts and monopolies which 
keep vitally-needed medicines from 
the people. must be destroyed as 
a result of this war, Vice-President 
Henry A. Wallace told an audience 
at the University of North—Caro~ 
lina here. 

“Power to condemn millions of 
people to suffering because they 
cannot buy health at monopoly 
prices must be eliminated,” Wal- 
lace declared. 

As an example he cited Ameri- 
can manufacture of atabrine, syn- 
thetic substitute for quinine, which 
is licensed by a partner of I. G. 
Farben, German chemical trust. 

Six months after the war, he 
pointed: out, manufacturers of 
atabrine may find themselves out 
of business because their licenses 
from I. G. Farben’s American part- 
ner are good only until then. 

“We owe it to our people to see 
that these manufacturers are per- 
mitted to produce after the war,” 
he continued. “It is part of our 
task in winning the peace to see 
that neither quinine nor atabrine 
nor any future remedy for malaria 
is again restricted by cartel con- 


trol.” 


Labor Groups Join In 
Drive to Get Women 


|To Help War Effort 


Plainfield, New Jersey 
- A concerted drive to get house- 
wives to come out of the kitchen 


“land into factory production jobs 


Government Aid for 
Education Approved 
By American People 


Denver, Colorado 

In spite of widespread. discussion 
and agitation against “federal sub- 
sidization of education,” only two 
persons in 10 among the general 
public oppose such a measure, ac- 
cording to results of a recent na- 
tion-wide survey by the National 
Opinion Research Center, Univer- 
sity of Denver. 

Asked whether public school sys- 
tems should be controlled mostly | 
by the States or the federal gov- 
ernment, three out. of four persons 
with opinions (75 per cent) believe 
the states should determine educa- 
tional policies. Almost all of these, 
however, still favor federal aid to 
state educational systems. 


‘AFL Blood Drive 


‘More than 1,850 pints of blood 
were collected by the Red Cross 


from. members of 26 AFL unions in|. 


San Diego, Calif., during the first 
50 days-of a Federated Trades & 


has been launched by the Victory 
Center, organized here by a joint 
AFL-CIO committee to ease a crit- 
ical manpower shortage in this war 
production area. ; 

In, addition to sending many 
women into war plants, the AFL- 
CIO committee aims to obtain bet- 
ter utilization of personnel already 
employed. 

Arthur Brewer, AFL representa- 
tive on the committee, said labor- 
management committees had been 
set up in the various plants 
through efforts of the Victory Cen- 
ter, and that they were solving 
the labor surpluses that occur in 
various plants by directing those 
employees to plants with tempo- 
rary shortages of help. 


Looks Like Railroads 
Can Afford Better Pay 


New York City 


Profits of Class I railroads for. 


the first eight months of 1943 to- 
taled $610 million as against $465 
million for the same period in 1942 
—a gain of 23.7 per cent—Labor 
Research Association reported re- 
cently. 


Never run after a streetcar or & 
woman. There’ll be another along 
in a minute. There are not so many 
| after 12 bse scar but Rago bi faster. 


properties at 


WHOLE NUMBER 1214 


Urges Tax on 
Speculative 
Land Prices 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude Wickard, in his ad- 
dress to the National Grange 
Annual Meeting last month, 
urged a tax upon the specu- 
lative increase in the selling 
price of farm lands to end 
the boom in such lands. 

Discussing the plans sug- 
gested to prevent such a 
boom and bust in the selling 


price of farm lands, as cursed 
farmers during and after World 
War I, he said: 

“I am convinced that the ap- 
proach most worthy of our con- 
sideration at this time is the so- 
called land boom profits tax or 
resale capital gains tax. Briefly, 
this plan calls for a stiff special 
tax on profits made from the re- 
sale of farm real estate acquired 
during the emergency period. 

“It would work this way: Profit 
arising from the first sale of a 
farm following adoption of | this 
plan would not be subject to this 
special tax. The tax would apply 
only on the second sale, or any 
subsequent resale during the 
emergency period. The longer the 
farm was held by one owner the 
smaller would be his tax. 

“This plan appeals to me. It 
would not interfere with or pena- 
lize in any way the bona fide farm- 
er. For instance, a farmer who de- 
cides to retire and Sells his farm 
would not be subject to the special 
tax. Nor would the tenant who 
buys such a farm to hold and oper- 
ate. However, the speculator who 
buys a farm and resells it within 
a month or.six months or a year 
is hit and hit hard. In other words, 
the tax is designed to encourage 
stability of ownership and to dis- 
courage circumstances such as we 
éxperienced in. the_last boom-when 
a farm might change hands .sev- 
eral times in a year, or even with- 
in a couple of months, each time 
at a higher figure.” 

PREVENT FARM LOSSES 

Speaking on this tax on specu- 
lative land values, before the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards Annual Meeting the next 
day, Secretary Wickard said: 

“In 1921 farmers and ‘investors’ 
began losing their farms in mount- 
ing numbers. Estimates have placed 
the number of farms and tracts 
lost by forced sale since 1920 at 
more than 2 million. 

“This means that the equivalent 
of one-fourth to one-third of all 
land in farms has gone through 
forced sale in the last 22 years. 

“The great bulk of these invol- 
untary transfers had as their chief 
cause, an initial mistake of a man’s 
paying too much for land.” 


—s 


Processors of Foods 
Make Juicy Profits; 
Packers Cleaning Up 


Washington, D. C. 
Recent government studies show 
huge profits for processors and dis- 
tributors of farm products. 
Whole Grocers—-The net return 
of 94 wholesale grocers was 3.1 per 
cent in 1942, compared with 1.4 per 
cent in 1939, and nearly three- 
quarters of them more than dou- 
bled their profits in 1942. 
Fruit-and Vegetable Canners— 
“Profits before income taxes of 
fruit and vegetable canners were 
five times as great in 1942 as in 
the years 1936-1939 on less than 
twice the pre-war volume of sales. 
“Their increase in profits .ex- 
ceeded that of any other food group 
and of all non-durable manufac- 
turing industries except textiles.” 
Meat Packers—“Aggregate prof- 
its in 1942 of 53 companies were 
over four times the pre-war level, 
on only 83 per cent higher sales.” 


Co-ops Purchase 
Large Feed Mill 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Acquisition of new units by the 
Consumers Cooperative Associa- 
tion, North Kansas City wholesale 
cooperative,- has been announced 
by Pres. Howard A. Cowden. 
The CCA has purchased a feed 
mill at. Enid, Okla., producing 15 


‘tons a day. This is the first to pro- 


vide a complete feed service for 
CCA members. 

Cooperative Refining Association, 
subsidiary of CCA, has purchased 
the National Svocemer Company 

Coffeyville, Kan., for | 
on This makes | 


more 


oe of the 


POWER, 


(This Is na Enea 


GREED 


ACTIVATE NAM. 
TORIES' CONFAB 


By BETTY GOLDSTEIN 


New York City 


_ If the National Association of Manufacturers suc- 
ceeds in carrying out the full program adopted at its 48th 
convention here, organized labor will be wiped out, the 
New Deal will be destroyed—even the war may be lost. 


It was as raw as that. 


The convention made clear that big business has one 
war aim, one peace aim, to make more profits for big _ 
business. The Roosevelt administration, the New Deal 
and organized labor, big business has decided, are the 
chief dampers on unlimited profits. They must therefore 
be destroyed. Wartime business for profits-as-usual is no 
longer enough for the leaders of American industry. ~ 
Today they want political power. 


Setting the stage for a huge 
campaign to seize control of the 
nation at the polls in 1944, the 
NAM convention launched “indus- 
try’s program for a better Ameri- 
ca.” Substituting Free Enterprise 
for the Four Freedoms as a war 
aim, the program demands: 

1. Drastic revision of the tax 
system. Main emphasis in tax dis- 
cussions was elimination of taxes 
on corporate profits, reduction of 
high income taxes. Hints were 
dropped of a renewed drive for a 
sales tax. The people with low in- 


; comes will pay for the war, if the 


NAM has its way. 

2. An end to government “com- 
petition” with industry — which 
means an end to public housing, 
relief, public works, government 
social security plans. Speeches paid 
lip service to social security, but 
implied that “sound” planning 
would “allow” people to build their 
own social security. 

3. A national labor policy to end 
the “coddling” of labor. 

There was much talk at the con- 
vention about cooperation between 
labor and management. AFL Pres- 
ident William Green and CIO Presi- 
dent Philip Murray, invited as 
guest speakers, were loudly ap- 
plauded. Elaborate ceremonies 
were held to honor war workers. 
DON’T KNOW WAR IS ON 

While the convention professed 
friendship for labor, it called for 
revision of the Wagner act and 
the wage-hour, law. Speaker after 
speaker demanded the scrapping 
of all labor laws and agencies. 

Conspicuous by its absence in 


the sessions of the convention was’ 


the war effort. Concerned - with 
their private war against the 
Roosevelt administration and or- 
ganized labor—both, in the eyes 
of the NAM, more of a menace 
than the Nazi enemy—the leaders 
of American industry showed their 
patriotism by decking the Waldorf- 
Astoria ballroom with flags, listen- 
ing to news analysts wage a “bat- 
tle of the arm chair génerals” and 
inviting several high Army officers 
to their banquet. Judging from 
this convention, the NAM either 


does not know or does not care} 


that 1944 may be the hardest war 
year yet. 
POLICY OF “GRAB” 

By far the greatest concern of 
the NAM convention was profits 
in the coming peace. Delegates 
were firmly resolved to win the 
peace at home and abroad for big 
business. The convention repudi- 
ated isolationism, proposed that 
the U. S. government spread itself 
all over the world to help Ameri- 
can business build an international 
empire. 

PROPAGANDA BLITZKRIEG 

To sell the NAM program to the 
people, the convention planned 
one of the greatest publicity cam- 
paigns in history. All the forces of 
radio, press, school and church that 
money can buy will be used to con- 
vince the nation that only the 
NAM program can lead it where it 
wants to go in 1944. Clearly alarm- 
ed at the stirring of political ac- 
tion in the labor movement, - big 
business resolved to counter-attack 
by organizing its “own 11 million 
stockholders.” Whether it succeeds 
in getting political control of the 
country in 1944 depénds on how 
successful labor’s political efforts 
are. 


NAM ‘GEMS’ 


Excerpts from speeches at the 
recent National Association of 
Manufacturers convention: 


Farm Bureau's 
Stand on Cost 
Of Living Hit 


San Francisco. 
(CFLNL)—Showing ‘ its 
complete disregard for the 
need of checking the cost of 
living trends to determine 
the accuracy of the figures, 


the California Farm Bureau 
Federation, through its Pres- 
ident Ray B. Wiser, accused 
the OPA of conspiring with 
labor unions to force sub- 


sidies upon the nation. 

Not even informing himself of 
the actual fact that it was the 
Labor Advisory Committee of the 
OPA which is calling this confer- 
ence for January 9 in San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. Wiser proceeded to level 
another series of irresponsible and 
unfounded charges against the 
OPA in order to compromise that 
body, since it is concerned with 
controlling inflation, which his or- 
ganization is opposed to. 

SAME OLD FARM BUREAU 

The Labor Advisory Committee 
tc OPA has replied to his charges, 
‘and éxposed ‘his prejudicial” and 
dangerous attitude regarding the 
democratic privilege of labor to 
express itself on the entire ques- 
tion of what the cost of living is. 
The stand taken by the Farm Bu- 
reau Federation establishes con- 
clusively that it is not interested 
in ascertaining the facts, but is 
concerned mainly with promoting 
its inflationary program to protect 
the large farmers in this country, 
which would victimize labor and 
the consumer, as well as the small 
farmer. 

BACK OPA STAND 

The Federation is giving unlim- 
ited support of the Labor Advisory 
Committee in making this cost of 
living conference. a success. The 
incident itself, however, furnishes 
one more reason why the unions 
should be ever on the alert against 
the actions of selfish groups, who 
are blind to the large issues which 
must be squarely met if our nation 
is to win. both the war ‘and the 
peace to follow, and who will stop 
at nothing in their efofrts to es- 
tablish their own narrow interests 
at the expense of those of our 
country. 


Court Backs Up 
$50 Awards for 
@n : : e ° 
Suits On Prices 
Washington, D. C, 

A consumer has “the unqualified 
right” to collect $50 or three times 
the amount of the overcharge when 
he has purehased an article for 
more than the legal OPA ceiling 
price, the U. S. Court of Appeals 
held here. 

The wording of the act is plain, 
said Justice Henry W. Edgerton 
in the decision, which reversed a 
municipal court of appeals deci- 
sion upholding a lower court in 
awarding only $5 to a purchaser 
who was overcharged 4c on a can 
of soup. OPA officials called the 
decision “an important sanction 
for the enforcement of price ceil- 


y 


NAM Vice-President Walter Wei- | ! 


senburger: “We all want the age 
of the common man, but we don’t 
want him to age too fast or get 
too common.” 

President H. W. Prentis of Arm- 
strong Cork Company: “The best 
friend businessmen have today is 


Aecie Sem Lenten Oo 


More Lady Ship Workers 


Weantngide, D. C-1 


In anticipation of heavy selective 


service inroads on shipyard man- 
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EXPECT MUCH IN 1944 ; 


Entering this New Year, with the world wringin 
with the agonies of the worst war thus far recorded in 
history, it is nevertheless with confidence and hope that 
the people of the United Nations enter another year. Be- 
fore this year ends we expect a number of important 
developments to be realized. 

Foremost among the prospects of this coming year is 
the war in Europe, which should come to a head before 
the present year ends. That Germany is definitely weak- 
ening is indicated by the manner in which her armies are 
being driven back in Russia, Italy and Yugoslavia. The 
Nazi forces are still staging counter attacks in these battle 
areas but they are weak, when compared with the might 
her armies displayed during the earlier stages of the war. 

The same is true of the forces of Nippon in the Pacific 
areas. 

Till now our fight has been largely defense fighting 
plus what could hardly be called more than preliminary 
skirmishing leading up to our own offensive. Russia, 
alone, has thus far staged a major offensive against the 
axis powers, but everything indicates our own armies 
will this year stage thosé major offensives, which should 
help bring this war to a close, at least in Europe, but 
surely nobody expects this to be accomplished without 
mighty and bloody battling on whatever fronts such major, 
operations may be undertaken. 

MORE USELESS EXPENSE PROPOSED 

Of late years.a type of Congressman has managed 
to get into Congress, whose chief aim ‘in being there 
seems to be to help enact legislation that will establish 
permanent foundations for wholly useless and needless 
expense. 

One of the latest outbursts in this direction is a pro- 
‘posal that all labor unions should be required to make 
reports of their finances to the government. The pro- 
ponents argue that. if everything is as it should be, then 
the unions have nothing to hide and ought to welcome, 
instead of object to such a law. These same proponents 
are effusive with their assurances that such a law would 
never be used to inflict anything onerous on the unions. 

All this adds up to another package of nonsense, 
which it is proposed to enact into law. Admittedly it has 
no good or worthy purpose, while the chief argument in 
favor of it is that it won’t hurt anybody. However, such 
a lame excuse consists merely of empty words and should 
at least be analyzed on the basis of realities, that have 
been demonstrated again and again, by numerous laws 
of no more use or purpose than this one. 

What is the real low-down of the inevitable result of 
such a law? It would hardly be different from other sim- 
ilar laws already cluttering our statute books. The result 
that always flows from such worthless laws hurts all of 
us plenty in that each such law invariably builds up anoth- 
er army of government employees, each of whom draws 
a salary. 

Such salaries run up into a total of millions of dollars 
that we, the people, have to pay for. 

What do we get for this squandering of public funds? 
Absolutely nothing that is any good to anybody, unless 
supplying jobs for doing wholly useless clerical work for 

government, is considered to be a benefit to the people 
who get such jobs. They might as well be paid for sitting 
twiddling their thumbs. 

Our statute books are cluttered with laws that serve 

no good or useful purpose to most of us, but which have 
the effect of increasing the bill of expense which is being 
piled in steadily growing quantities on the backs of a 
people, who have the power to put an end to such non- 
sense, but who, up to the present time, have failed to 
exercise that power. 
If there ever was a time that was dead ripe for a 
thorough housecleaning of our national lawmaking body 
that time is right now. Fully three fourths of our present 
Congress should be retired for good at the coming elec- 
tion. They should be replaced by men, whose first move 
would be to repeal about nine-tenths of worthless and 
expensive laws, which their predecessors have enacted. 
: We certainly den’t need or want any more such use- 
less expense inflicted by our lawmakers on our already 
overburdened people. ' a , 

Just because some anti-union fanatic imagines that 
such legislation would help him to wreck the unions is 
no reason why the rest of us should permit such expensive 
legislation to be added to our own bill of expense. 

If labor unions, which always have remained volun- 

and unincorporated, are to be required to establish 

gorate records and bookkeeping systems to report all 
imancial affairs to our government it would nat- 
follow that all lodges, churches, and other volun- 
izations engaged in doing good for humanity, 
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them from continuing to try to do good for their 


cient sum of money to keep them 
in health and decency for at least 
six months, until they have had an 


Ic all soon have this extra bill of expense to dis- 


In Vital Meet 


San Francisco, Calif. 
(CFLNL)—W orking 
with methodical speed, the 
Executive Council of the 


California State Federation 
of Labor completed its last 
quarterly meeting in San 
Diego, exhausting an agenda 
that was chockful of issues 
of great’ importance to 
labor. : 
Among the highlights of the de- 
cisions reached by the Executive 
Council at this meeting are a num- 
ber of resolutions which it adopted, 
and which were submitted by C. J. 
Haggerty, Secretary of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor. 
One resolution called upon Con- 
gress to provide members of the 
armed forces, who have been sev- 
ered from the ranks, with a suffi- 


opportunity to locate themselves, 
or to re-establish themselves in 
the ordinary course of life. It also 
recommended that disabled veter- 
ans be furnished an opportunity to 
obtain free training courses in the 
various state schools throughout 
the nation. 

OPPOSE MEX KITCHEN HELP 

Another resolution submitted by 
the Secretary opposed the appli- 
cation being made to the Board of 
Immigration Appeals by the Bilt- 
more Hotel in Los Angeles to im- 
port Mexican labor as kitchen help 
for that establishment. The reso- 
lution condemned this practice, as 
there is available native help, and 
opposed the importation of ail 
alien labor except for agriculture 
and the railroad industry, if the 
need should exist there. It pointed 
out that certain employers are 
seeking to exploit the war hysteria 
as an excuse to import cheap la- 
bor. 

POST-WAR PLANNING 

A third resolution of great sig- 
nificance dealt with post-war plan- 
ning and the need of every local 
union to establish committees to 
consider the various problems cdh- 
nected with this vital matter, and, 
to elect representatives to the 
existing post-war planning bodies 
established by the various city, 
county, state, and federal govern- 
mental agencies. 

The Executive Council decided 
to postpone the filling of the va- 
cancy for a Vice-President in Dis- 
trict No. 9, created by the election 
of Brother Noriega to the Presi- 
dency of the Federation, until the 
next convention. 

A comprehensive report on the 
results of the Conference on La- 
bor Legislation in Kansas City, 
which was attended by President 
Noriega, was also submitted. 

Another resolution, which was 
also adopted, was submitted by the: 
San Pedro Labor Council. This; 
called for the establishment of a 
sub-regional office of the War La- 
bor Board in Southern California 
to facilitate and expedite the han- 
dling of the many cases submitted 
by and involving the unions in 
Southern California. 

BACK UP SEAMEN 

The Executive Council joined 
with the various seafaring unions 
in condemning any move on the 
part of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration to replace experienced 
and competent union seamen with 
the new men who are being turned 
out by the various schools estab- 
lished by this body. Vice-Presidents 
Lundeberg and May reported that 
an investigation of the War Ship- 
ping Administration’s activities in 
the training of these enrollees is 
appropriate as there is a greatly 
superfluous number of men, in the 
fact of the fact that the unions 
are doing an extremely satisfac- 
tory job in training and supplying 
the merchant marine with all the 
necessary personnel. The conclu- 
sion is inescapable that the real 
purpose behind the W.S.A.’s train- 
ing program is the elimination of 
the unions’ training schools and 
the weakening of the unions them- 
selves. 


Snoopy Red-Baiting 
Of Dies Committee 
Achieves Nothing, 
Costs Half Million 


Washington, D. C. 

The noisy, witchhunting activi- 
‘ties of the Dies committee have 
already cost the American people 
$575,000. 

The exact figure was revealed to 
the House recently when Chairman 
John J. Cochran (D., Mo.) of the 
‘committee on accounts asked for 


an additional $7,500 for the Dies|. 


committee’s December and Jan- 
uary payroll. Cochran’ made clear 
that he approved the request for 
more funds only to prevent. the 
committee’s employees from being 
cheated of their wages. ! 
- “As far as I am concerned,” he 
‘said bluntly, “I will welcome the 
day when this committee will go 
out of business.” Dies has been or- 


dered to come before the commit- 
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“INDUSTRY IN THE 
NINETIES WAS OVER 


SUCH BOOK EVER 1S- 
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EVERYTIME YOU INSIST ON UNION- 
LABEL GOODS YOU HELP ALL OF 

LABOR. ‘THIS IS THE LABEL WHICH 
IDENTIFIES A UNION-MADE HAT. 
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NEW WORLD A-COMING, by| 


Roi Ottley. Published by Houghton- 
Mifflin Company, New York City. 
Price $3.00. 

“Black men and white in America 
do not face human beings—they 
face a straw man,” Roi Ottley says 
in New World A-Coming, which 
won the Houghton-Mifflin $2500 
award for books about life in 
America. 

“What is generally referred to 
as the Negro problem is, in fact, 
a set of phobias, prejudices and 
fictions which unscrupulous men, 
enemies of democracy, exploit for 
their own gain,” Ottley says. 

So he takes you inside Harlem, 
the mysterious capital of Black 
America, where masses of Negro 
workers are huddled together in a 
few square blocks. They get pretty 
desperate trying to find jobs and 
make enough out of them to keep 
food on their tables, a roof over 
their heads, and the doctor bills 
paid. 

When times are bad for every- 
one —they’re worse for Negroes. 
And good times are still bad for 
Negroes. A Negro gets “slum 
shock,” Ottley says. He lets loose 
on Saturday night with boogie- 
woogie. He gets so desperate some- 
times that he is ready to believe 
in Father Divine’s Heavenly Para- 
dise, especially when it’s only 15c 
a meal. 

He’s also beginning to get mad, 
something white people don’t real- 
ize. If he’s supposed to be a citizen 
of a free country, and if he’s fight- 
ing for democracy, it’s about time 
he got. some/ of his democratic 
rights at home for a change. All 
the good things in this country, 
including its freedoms, shouldn’t be 
reserved for the citizen whose flesh 
is white. 


This, Ottley says, is the Negro 
problem. 

Democracy for the average man 
in the U. S. is not 100 per cent pure. 
But it’s less pure when it gets to 
the Negro. The average worker 
doesn’t get his share of the goods 
he produces, but all the icing is 
gone from the Negro’s share of the 
cake. 

The Negro, Ottley declares, 
wants what all workers want: 
“Liberty and peace and enriched 
life, free of want, oppression, vio- 
lence, proscription. He wants de- 
docracy, cleansed and refréshed. 
He wants to be able to feel, see, 
and smell, and get his teeth into it.” 

Essentially, the masses of Ne- 
groes are concerned only with jobs, 
for a good job will solve their most 
pressing, problem. Says Ottley: 
“They want the FOR WHITES 
ONLY signs torn from every job 
in American life, for barred from 
earning a living wage, they are 
kept at the bottom of the heap. 
And with them are millions of 
white men Kept in a similar con- 
dition, with little beyond the lux- 
ury of being white. The integra- 
tion of Negroes in our economic 
life would end differences and di- 
visions between the races now per- 
petuated by what each fails to 
learn about the other, and accen- 
tuated by their separation. 

“The Negro’s cause will rise or 
fall with America. He knows well 
that his destiny is intimately bound 
to that of the nation. This war, un- 
deniably, belongs to the Negro as 
well as to the white man. To this 
extent it may be called a ‘people’s 
war’—for in spite of selfish inter- 
ests a new world is a-coming with 
the sweep and fury of the Resur- 
rection.” 

—BETTY GOLDSTEIN. 


POEM OF THE WEEK 


-] Hear America Singing 


By WALT WHITMAN 


the varied carols | 


I hear America singing, 
hear; 


Those of mechanics—each one singing his, 
as it should be, blithe and strong; 


The carpenter singing his, ‘as he measures 


his plank or beam, 


The mason singing his, as he makes ready 
for work, or leaves off work; 
. The boatman singing what belongs to him 
in his boat—the deck-hand singing on 
the steamboat. deck; 
The shoemaker singing as he sits on his 
bench—the hatter singing as he stands; 
The wood-cutters song—the plough- 
boy's on his way in the morning, 
or at the noon intermission, or at 
sundown; eee 
The delicious singing of the 


mother —or of the girl sewing 


or of the young wife at work— 

or of the girl sewing or washing 

—Each singing what belongs to 
her, and to none else; 

| The day what belongs to the 

_ day — At night the party 


of. y. 


oung fellows, . robust, 


- friendly, >. 


_ — Singing, with opep. mouths, 
_. their strong melodjot 


: g meloc 
songs. ; eee 
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KEPT HIS BARGAIN 
Ar elder of the church, knowing 


the pastor’s fondness for cherry’ 


brandy, offered him a bottle of the 
stuff—provided that acknowledg- 
ment was made in the church pa- 
per. The minister agreed. The next 
,issue carried this notice: . 
“Many thanks to Elder Brown 
| for his gift of fruit, and the spirit 


in which it was sent.” 
*> * *# 
THE EPITHET EXTRAOB- 
DINARY 
A drunken Cockney woman came 
running out of a London saloon to 
! 


bawi out a lecturer on skepticism 
who was holding a street meeting. 
She yelled: 

“These are the blighters who 
want to rob us of our bloody re- 
ligion!” 

* * * 


SLOVENLY MOTHER NATURE 

A fussy old maid was visiting a 
friend who happened to be nursing 
her baby. Watching the operation 
timidly, she commented: 

“My dear, don’t you think it 
would be more sanitary pasteur- 
ized?” — 

* * s 
SCENE_OF CARNAGE 

PHIL HARRIS: I hear that Jack 
Benny had an accident in his bath- 
room this morning. 

MARY LIVINGSTONE: Yeah, 
ever since Jack éeut himself shav- 
ing this morning, he’s been calling 
himself Old Blood and Guts. 


* * 


VISIONARY CREATURE 

OCULIST: You say you have 
spots before your eyes? 

PATIENT: Yes, sir. 

OCULIST: Well, Vil tell you. 
Just let me fit you with glasses, 
and you'll be able to see the spots 
much better. 

a 


FITTING COGNOMEN 

“Did you hear what that soldier 
and his bride have named their 
first child?” 

“No—what?” 

“Furlough.” 


WANTED: COORDINATION } 

A man stood for several minutes 
watching a brawny expressman 
tugging at a heavily laden box that 
was almost as wide as the door- 
way through which he was trying 
to hove it. Presently the onlooker 
asked: ‘ 

“Like to have a lift?” 


For the next five minutes the | added significance for American 
two men on opposite sides of the jabor by formation here of the Na-| 


box worked, lifted, puffed and 
wheezed, but the box didn’t move 
an inch. Finally the 


tween puffs said: 

“J don’t believe we can ever get 
it out.” 

“Get it OUT!” the drayman 
roared. “Hell, man, I’m trying to 
get it IN!” 
| s ” & 

TRUTH WILL OUT 

CAMPAIGN MANAGER (mak- 
ing a speech): “Friends, my candi- 
date is as honest a man as money 
can buy—I mean, ahem,—I mean, 
that he never stole a dollar in his 
life—all he asks is a chance!” 


* * z 


SWEET DREAMS! 

ist Marine: What is the most 
beautiful thing in the world? 

2nd Marine: A beautiful girl. 

Ist M.: You’re wrong, sleep is 
the most beautiful thing in the 
world. 

2nd M.: You’re sure right, next 
to a beautiful woman, sleep is the 
most beagitiful thing in the. world. 


. 
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PROBLEM FOR MRS. SANGER 

The teacher was talking about 
the dolphin and its habits. 

“And children,” she said, im- 
pressively, “just think! A single 
dolphin will have 2,000 baby dol- 

hins!” 

“Goodness!” exclaimed the little 
girl at the foot of the class, “and 
how many do the married ones 
have?” 

= & x 
JUST A THOUGHT! 

All the chairs in a big barber- 
shop in California were full and a 
dozen men were waiting. One of 

‘them, a big ecorn-fed youth, was 
striding up and down talking 
loudly on a controversial subject. 
A man named Cobb raised his head 
from the chair and called him a 
derogatory name. The young man, 
startled, clenched his fists, started 
toward his critic, stopped, and then 
said: 

“J don’t know what I’m going to 
do with you, but I know what they 
do with cobs in Iowa.” — 

* * ® 
ARCTIC EXPLORATION 

“Winter draws on,’ remarked 
Gus as he tucked Maggie into his 
cutter for an old-fashioned sleigh 
ride. ; 

“Js that any business of yours?” 
replied Maggie, icily. 

* = = 


PAPER TRANSACTION . 
DAISY: “I just can’t understand 
it!” : 
MAISIE: 
what?” 
DAISY: .“Why, my husband 
never snored ‘before we were mar- 


“Can’t aaderetend 
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i obliging | rian-American labor leaders from 
stranger straightened up and be-/49 AFL, CIO and _ independent! 


| Toughest Part 


WAR OVER S00 
MOVIE YOUR UNION SHOULD 
SHOW 10 THE MEMBERSHIP 


/ 


New York City 


Anyone who expects the war to be over by Washing- 


ton’s Birthday is due for a ro 


ugh shock when he sees War 


Department Report, new War Department movie just 
released for private showing to war workers. 
A confidential report of the progress of the war to 


date and of preparations fo 


r the coming offensive, this 


film makes it plenty clear that to defeat the enemy, the 


United Nations will have to fight 
longer and harder than is generally 
“suspected. 


GERMANY STRONGER 

Nazi military strength is greater 
today than when the war began, 
War Department Report reveals. 
Every Nazi division destroyed in 
battle has been replaced with 
troops from occupied countries. In- 
ferior guns lost have been replaced 
with better ones from captured 
arsenals. With the steel, oil, coal 
and great factories of the con- 
quered countries, the Nazis are 
stronger than-before in war ma- 
terials. , Cg 

In scenes actually photographed 
on the battlefronts, the film shows 
how the Russians stopped Hitler’s 
eastern offensive in 1942. It shows 
the Allies’ battle by air in the west 
and explains why air fighting alone 
cannot defeat the enemy. 
~ Allied victories in North Africa 
and the invasion of Sicily set the 
stage for an all-out land, sea and 
air invasion of Nazi-fortified Eu- 
rope, War Department Report 
shows. Great land armies must in- 
vade from the west before Ger- 
many can be defeated, it explains, 
indicating that such invasion will 
start soon. 
AND STILL THE JAPS 


we and supply lines make her 
almost impregnable. If the huge 
air and naval forces necessary to 
defeat Japan are removed from 
the Atlantic now, Germany may 
take over Europe, the picture ex- 
plains. ; 

Invasion of Europe is a huge job, 
this movie says—and it will take 
gigantic efforts from workers in 
war industry here to keep the sup- 
plies and arms moving. This report 
makes clear that soldiers can’t at- 
tack unless me workers back them 
up. ; : 

Unions can get War Department 
Report free’ from Industrial Serv- 
ice Division, War Department Bu- 
reau of Publi¢ Relations, Pentagon 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Better Stick 


To Beer! 


Everybody might just as well 
get used to drinking beer and wine 
for a while. The WPB says the 
ban on whisky-making will not be 
lifted until late next year. Reason 
for this is that the distilleries are 
needed to make alcohol for muni- 


The Nazis must be conquered be- | tions. 
fore the war on Japan can go for- Already low-priced brands of 
ward, according to this film. It|liquor have disappeared from the 
shows why Japan’s interlocking air| market. The whisky trust claims 


as eR that stocks are exhausted, but 

TRADE UNIONS | fiine cod on the black market as 

URGE HUNGARY 

TO DUMP NAZI pretty penny, but it probably won't 
be worth drinking. 


higher priced new brands. Price 
New York City 


chiseling and bootlegging are 
Rumored invasion of the Balkans | 


common. If you try to get whisky 
that way, you will not only pay ® 
by United Nations troops was eit 


i 


When they preach “free enter- 
prise” for 1944, they want you to 
forget how it worked out in 1929. 

\ ° 


: Yes, Sir, Hillside 
W as Represented 


Washington, D. C. 

When a, delegation of 12 from 
Hillside, Mich. filed into the of- 
fice of Ivan D. Corson, acting 
OPA rent director, December 
14, and introduced themselves, 
Corson was reported as visibly 
impressed, and as saying, “Well, 
in all the time I’ve been with 
the government I've never seen 
such a representative delega- 

, tion.” 

He met the spokesman for the 
Hillside Chamber of Commerce, 
and four city council members 
(two of whom were elected by 
labor) and members of the AFL 
and the United Auto Workers 
(CIO). After hearing their 
pleas to freeze ren‘s in Hillside, 
Corson reportedly glanced about 
at his even dozen of visitors, 
and said smilingly: 

“Well, ’ve heard from all sec- 
tions of the, community except 
the real estate operators,”—or 
words to that effect. At which 
the Chamber of Commerce man 
cleared his throat and said with 
dignity, “I beg your pardon, but 
I represent them, , too.” 

He then explained that the 
chamber couldn’t defend prof- 
iteering and that the delegation 
was agreed that the vast major- 
ity of real estate owners would 
not suffer under rent 
it was reported. 


tional Council of Hungarian-Amer- 
ican Trade Unionists by Hunga- 


unions. 

Purpose of the organization, as| 
set forth by its spokesmen, is “to 
give all possible moral aid to @s- 
tablishment of a new. democratic 
Hungary.” On the home front it 
pledged to mobilize support among 
Hungarian-speaking Americans for 
President Roosevelt’s domestic pol- 
icies. 

President and honorary presi- 
dent, respectively, are Organizer 
James Lustig and Sec.-Treas. Julius 
Emspak of United Electrical Radio 
& Machine Workers (CIO). ° 

One of the first acts of the coun- 
cil was ta draft a message “to the 
workers ahd peasants of Hungary” 
ealling on them to take Hungary 
away from the side of Hitler and 
to. do everything in their power 
to undermine the fascist Horthy 
regime in Hungary. 


ILO Declares Jobs Can 
Be Found for Everybody 


Montreal, Canada | 

The International Labor Office | 
has voiced the conviction that 
post-war employment can be pro- 
vided for all who wish to work. 
It. appealed for immediate national 
planning to make jobs available 
im the transition fo peace economy. 
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Branded “SALINAS SELECT” Meats [| 


“RODEO BRAND” Satssages and Skinless 
Frankfurters 


SALINAS DRESSED 
BEEF CO. 


” JACK ERRINGTON, Jr. Mer. 


~ Wholesalers and Jobbers 
_1 Griffin St. Salinas, Calif. 


—— PHONE 4854 —— 


FLOWERS “OF DISTINCTION” 


Telephones a 
Day 48381, Night 6942 


E. Alisal & Peari Sts. 
Phone 3951 


420 Monterey St. 
Phone 4786 


Telephone 3710 Res. Phone 3263 


HICKS LUMBER CO. 
East Market and Merced _ Salinas, Calif. 


DR. GENE R. FULLER 
OPTOMETRIST 


264 MAIN ST., SALINAS 


AMBULANCE 


— 24-Hour Service — 


COMPETENT ATTENDANTS 
Anywhere Anytime 


'YOUR’S FOR SERVICE — 


YELLOW CABS 


NITE or DAY 
Phone 


gee 
SALINAS UNION DIRECTORY 


SALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—-Vice-President fo. 
San Mateo, Santa Clara, San Benito. Santa Cruz and Monterey} 
Counties—Thomas A. Small, San Mateo, California, Phone Sat 
Mateo 3-8789. 


BAKERS 24—Meets every third Saturday of month at 7:00 p.m. at 
Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St. Sec., Louie Grasso, 18 Villa 
St., Salinas; Pres., Ed Holstein; Bus. Agt., Fred L. Goudy, Labor 
Temple, San Jose, phone Ballard 6341. 


JOURNEYMEN BARBERS 827—Meets every third Monday of month 
at 8:00 p.m., at 227 Monterey Ave.; Pres., Nate Freeman; Sec., W. 
_G. Kenyon. : 


BARTENDERS UNION LOCAL No. 545: Meets first and third Ménday 
of month, 2:00 p.m., Salinas Labor Temple. Karl Hess, Sec. and 
Bus. Agent. Eddie Rose, President. 


BUTCHERS UNION 506 (Salinas Branch)—President, V. L. Poe; Fin- 
ancial Secretary, A. Peterson; Recording Secretary, Don Halverson. 
(Bari Moorhead, San Jose, Executive Secretary, Phone Col. 2132). 

CARPENTERS 925--Meets every Monday night at 7:30, Carpenters’ 
Hall, North Main St. Pres., Guy Paulson; Vice Pres., Amos Scho- 
field; Sec., H. L. Taft, 243 Clay St., Phone 4246; Treas., R. L. Thur- 
man, 5 Port Ave.; Rec. Sec., Roy Hossack, 1244 Del Monte Ave.; 
Bus. Agt., L.E; Koch, home phone 6868; Office 422 N. Main St., 
Phone 5721, hours 7:30-9; 12:30-1:30; 4:30-5:30. 

CARPENTERS AUXILIARY 373—Business meetings second Wednes- 
day each month at Carpenters Hall; social meetings, fourth Wed- 
nesdays. Pres., Mrs. Grace Logue; Fin. Sec., Mrs. Bertha Thurman; 
Rec. Sec., Mrs. Blanche Van Emon. 


CULINARY WORKERS ALLIANCE 467—Meets second and fourth 
Thursday, 2:30 pm., at Labor Temple. Pres. Allen Meek; Bus. 
Agent, Helen Norman, office at Labor Temple. 


ONTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
Local Unjon 243—Meets the first Friday in each Month at the Labot 
Temple, 117 Pajaro St. at 8:00 p.m. C. B. Phillips, Business Manager, 
Phone 3361, 25 Harvest St. E, W. Billso Pres. 


HOD CARRIERS AND LABORERS UNION 272—Meets second and 
fourth Monday of each month at 8:00 p.m. at Worresters Hall, 373 
Main street. R. Fenchel, Pres., 17 Railroad Ave.; J. F. Mattos, Sec., 
523 Archer St.; J. B. McGinley, Bus. Agt., office at rear of Labor 
Temple; Donna Spicer, Office Secretary. 


LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets in Salinas Labor Temple second and 
fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, Hillby St., Mon- 
terey, Phone Monterey 4820; Sec.-Treas, Dean S. Seefeldt, 526 Park 
St., Salinas, Phone 9223. 

MONTEREY COUNTY CENTRAL LABOR UNION: Meets every Fri- 
day evening at 8:00 p.m. at Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St; 
W. G. Kenyon, Sec.-Treas., 1837 Clay St.; Amos Schofield, Pres. 


OPERATING ENGINEERS NO. 165—Meets first Thursday at Labor 
Temple, 462-A Main Street, Harry Vosburgh, secretary. 240 E. San 
Luis Street, Salinas, 


Phone 


7337 


OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS OF SALINAS 
AND MONTEREY COUNTY, LOCAL UNION No. 763: Meets sec- 
ond and fourth Friday of the month at 8:00 p.m., at Rodeo Cafe; 
Fred Secretary, 31 Buena Vista, Salinas, Phone 1423; Pres- 
ident, Don Frick. 

PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS UNION, LOCAL 
No. 1104; Meets first and third Tuesday of month at 7:30 p. m. 
Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; Pres., C. W. Rickman, Rec. 
and Fin. Sec., D. H. Hartman, 1333 First Ave., Salinas; office at 
Labor Temple. Phone Salinas 8783. 

PLUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS’ UNION Local 503: Meets second 
Wi of each month, 8:00 p.m., Salinas Labor Temple. Pres., 

_ Al Everly; Rec. Sec., Phil Prater; Fin. Sec. and Bus. Agt., Louis 

' Jenkins, office at Labor Temple. (Exec. Bd., meets each Tuesday 

night at Labor Temple.) 


POSTAL CARRIERS UNION, 
nesday at 7:30 p.m. at 30 Towt St., Sa'inas; E. L. Sieber, 
- 9944R, P. O. Box 25; Lester Pierce, PF es., Salinas. 
‘PRINTING PRESSMEN & ASSISTANTS’ UNION NO. 328 OF WAT- 
SONVILLE AND SALINAS—Meets !ast Tuesday of each month, 
alternating between Salinas and Watsonville. President, Roland Ww. 
Scheffler, Toro and Miami Sts., Salinas; Sec., Milo Martella, 225 
Monterey Salinas. 


0 Pacific Gr Phone 7825; Business Agent, A. N. Endell, 54 
St., Salinas, Phone 7355. | 


‘STATE, COl and MUNICIPAL EMPLOYES— Meets on call at 
a |. E. Lyons, pres., 15 West St.; H. V. Rook, 1413 


LOCAL No. 1046: Meets every third Wed- 
Sec., Phone 


UNION, LOCAL 304—President, John Al- 


Labor Temple; 
4 : * 


SUGAR Be -MORKERS UNION NO. 20616~—-President, Les 
as y, E. M. Jones, 21-A Homestead, Salinas. Meets in 


2nd and 4th Mondays at 7:30 P. M. 


TEAMSTERS AND AUTO TRUCK DRIVERS’ UNION, 
, 287—Meets first Wednesday in Oct., Jan., April, July 
R. (Red) Carey secretary, John & Main St., 


(9) 


LIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYES 

PICTURE OPERATORS, LOCAL 611—Meets first 

ther month 10 a.m. in Watsonville Labor Temple; 
ae Ave., Phone Salinas 9795; Bus. Agent 
St., Santa Cruz, Phone 2737-R; Rec. Sec., 
ve,, Santa Cruz. See 


Again Rejects 
AFL in Close 
Referendum 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
For the third time in five 
years, members of the In- 
ternational Typographical 
Union have rejected reaffi- 
liation with the AFL by.a 
vote of 24,331 to 23,221. 
The ITU was suspended 
in 1939 during a dispute 
between the AFL and the 
original Committee for In- 


dustrial Organization, of 
which the late Charles P. Howard, 
then ITU president, was secretary. 

The referendum was initiated by 


|the Newark (N.J.) Local of the 


ITU and was submitted to the 
membership without the political 
fanfare of previous elections. Re- 
jection of the proposal was by a 
much smaller margin than in the 
two previous ballotings. 

Following organization of the 
CIO, officers of the AFL and of- 
ficers of a number of international 
unions met in Cincinnati and pro- 
posed a voluntary assessment of 
le per capita. The purpose of the 
assessment was to combat the ef- 
forts of the CIO. 

ITU officers immediately chal- 
lenged the right of the AFL to levy 
assessments. Union members sus- 
tained their officers by referen- 
dum. The ITU constitution forbids 
payment of any sums other than 


‘those specifically set out in the 


constitution and by-laws except on 
approval of the membership by 
referendum. 

The referendum resolution would 
have mandated ITU officers to re- 
sume payment of per capita to the 
AFL provided the federation agreed 
to cancel all past indebtedness and 
definitely guaranteed ITU auton- 
omy. The way was paved for the 
referendum by an agreement be- 
tween the AFL executive council 
and ITU officers, approved by the 
Boston AFL convention, in which 
the ITU would retain complete 
autonomy. 


i 


DEMAND FOR PAY | 


'HIKE STEMS FROM 
LABOR’S FEAR OF 
PRICE SKYROCKET 


Washington, D. C. 

Labor’s fear that Congress may 
abandon price control is the “real 
meaning” behind the current de- 
mands for wage increases in basic 
industries, Chairman W. H. Davis 
of the National War Labor Board 
said. 

In a letter to Chairman Robert 
Wagner (D., N.Y.) of the Senate 
Banking Committee, now consider- 
ing the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration bill passed by the House 
(HR 3477) with its ban on sub- 
sidies, Davis spoke of the “appal- 
ling effect” the legislation would 
have. 

It would imply, he said, that 
“Congress has deserted or is about 
to desert the anti-inflationary po- 
sition it took” in amending the 
price control act in October, 1942. 

Wage earners and salaried work- 
ers; he reminded the committee, 
have exercised -self- discipline in 
wage demands. They have not 
urged that the price of their labor 
rise to its “natural level’ on the 
market, he said. 

In this he alluded’ indirectly to 
the frank pleas by Master Albert 
Goss of the National Grange and 
President Ed O’Neal of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation be- 
fore the committee that prices be 
allowed to rise to their natural 
level. Their theory of production 
through high prices is the standard 
platform of former President Her- 
bert Hoover. . 


Truman Attacks 
Labor Drafting 


Washington, D. C. 

Senator Harry S. Truman, chair- 
man of the Committee to Investi- 
gate the War Program, few 
weeks ago, in “a statement of my 
own views,” on the floor of the 
Senate, stressed the basic injustice 
of conscripting labor. 

He said: “We must not permit 
hardship and suffering, by drafting 
men whose families will be left 
without support and will become a 
burden on the public, just because 
we lack the courage and ability to 
force the armed services and in- 
dustry and laber to utilize effi- 
ciently a supply of manpower that 
is adequate to do all that needs to 
be done.” 


Women Hold One Out of 


| ago the ratio was one in seven. 


jobs in| Py 
‘durable goods industries in Cali-| Ba 
fornia is held by a woman. A year) 


| 
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By WILLIAM S. GAILMOR 

Know anybody fighting our war in the Pacific? Do 
you think his life is important enough for us to remove 
every obstacle to shortening the war against Japan? 

Or are you a MacArthur fan? And are you among 
those who are indignant over the much-vaunted lack of 
cooperation being given the ace general? Or do you hap- 
,pen to know of those rabid Pacific-firsters who keep 


clamoring that Japan is our main enemy? . 

Well, for all of you and sundry—here’s a potential scandal—and its 
implications deserve a rise out of every right-thinking, win - the - war 
American. What’s more, here’s something the Pacific-firsters—if they 
really mean it—can honestly howl about. 

The fact is that one of the mightiest, fightingest anti-Japanese, anti- 
fascist armies in the world has been under economic and military 
blockade by our own side since 1940. It’s the Chinese 8th Route and 
New 4th Armies, concentrated in the border region — closest to the 
Mikado’s home islands. 

WHAT KIND OF MONKEY-BUSINESS IS THIS? 

Kuomintang troops—half a million of them—under command of 
the Chinese central authorities at Chungking, have drawn a tight cordon 
around 20-odd counties: Blockhouses have been built around the border 
region from the south and west. The Kuomingtang forces are under 
command of Gen. Hu Tsung-nan. 

Chungking authorities haven’t.been paying the 8th Route Army 
divisions since 1939. Chungking has discontinued allotments of supplies 
pledged to these armies at the outset of the war against Japan. Even 
munitions sent into China by the Soviet Union were never allowed to 
reach the 8th Route Army. And worse still, medical supplies, contrib- 
rising British and Americans, earmarked for the border region, never 
got there. 


Ijv’S A REAL BLOCKADE THAT HELPS JAPS 

The blockade of those anti-fascist troops in the border region is 
thorough and strict. There’s no exchange of trade—no way of commu- 
nication with the rest of Free China. The 8th Route and New 4th Armies 
can’t get vitally needed supplies from Free China—nor can Free China 
get certain important commodities out of the border region. 

All this despite the fact that those border region warriors have, in 
the face of tragic obstructionism, been carrying half the brunt of the 
war against the Japanese in China—and with incredible effectiveness. 
The Kuomintang has refused to permit American military observers to 
enter the region. I? has rejectéd a request for the establishment of an 
American consulate in Yenan, capital of the border region. 

No American lend-lease material can reach that powerful anti- 
fascist ally, nor can airplane bases be set up there. And that area, with 
its allied guerrilla bases, now offers the only available sector from which 
they—and we—could bomb Japan’s home islands. 

DOES KUOMINTANG HATE PEOPLE MORE THAN MIKADO? 

Do our leaders know about all this? You can bet Tojo’s head they 
do. They talked about it at Cairo. The Associated Press reported from 
Cairo on December 2: “It is known also that the conferees took cog- 
nizance of the fact that internal differences between the troops of 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese Communist Army must be overcome 
before Chiha could be opened as a primary base for direct attack against 
Japan itself.” 

“Direct attack against Japan itself” ... the dream of every Ameri- 
ean who remembers Pearl Harbor—or who had a son at Guadalcanal or 
Tarawa. But what’s the rub? The 8th Route Army and the New 4th 
Army are Communist? Indeed they are. The Red Army knocking the 
Nazis silly is inclined to the left, too. But have we any more effective 
or gallant allies? 

We've got wise to the stultifying and almost suicidal phobia which 
has been Goebbels’ most effective ace. We’ve learned the score about 
Yugoslavia. We know how the fascists can be crushed—by coalition war- 
fare—by one war against Nazi and Japanese. All glory to the people of 
€hina—and ail aid—but let’s put an end to the red-bogey sabotage of 
their war effort and ours! 


We Are Not Fighting for Just ‘Our 
Way of Life,” But Against a Worse 
Life, For BETTER Living in Future 


By “OBSERVER” 


What are we fighting for? 

Some one dipped into the grab-bag of verbosity and 
brought forth a slogan—“OUR WAY OF LIFE”. That 
slogan has, echoed and re-echoed across the land. In this 
setting the pronouh OUR means “belonging to all of us.” 
What ‘‘way of life’’ belongs to “‘all of us.’’? 

Do “‘all of us” have the right to choose the men who 


make our laws and the men who administer the laws? 

Do “all of us” — including the poor people — have fair and equal 
chances beforé the courts? Consider the colossal frauds perpetrated by 
some of the great corporations which have been making war material. 
Treason and theft. Have those responsible been jailed or shot? Had 
they been poor, what? 

Do “all of us” have decent, sanitary homes? Are we fighting for 
shacks and hovels? 

Do “all of us” have the opportunity of schooling? Hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men were rejected by the Army because they could not 
rae On the average we are a nation of sixth-graders. “OUR way of 

e”? 

Because of lack of health services, venereal disease, the strains of 
poverty, hundreds of thousands are insane. “OUR way of life”? 

Hundreds of thousands rot in jails and prisons, consuming and not 
producing. “OUR way of life”? 

Millions are engaged in occupations that are detrimental to the 
gi life, mainly because opportunity has been restricted. “OUR way 
of life”? 

One tenth our population is shoved around and despised because 
they have kinky hair. “OUR way of life”? 

For a recent ten years we had an average of ten million workers 
without work or income—one-third of. our population bitter, desperate, 
the nation’s loss of billions of potential production. “OUR way of life”? 

Because young people come to maturity without training, or jobs, 
or home, they cannot marry. Prostitution, loose morals, abortions, ve- 
nereal disease, dishonesty, dissipation, despair, suicide, crime. “OUR 
way of life”? 

World War I produced twenty thousand NEW millionaires and this 
war promises to create a larger number. Thinkers know that we are 
rapidly drifting into a way of life controlled by cartels, combines, hold- 
ing companies, monopolies which will result in a form of Fascism in 
comparison with which the European form will pale to insignificance. 
They fear that government of the people, for the people, by the people 
will perish. : 

No, we are not fighting for OUR way of life. We are fighting 
AGAINST a cataclysmic world drift into # WORSE way of life; we are 
fighting for a BETTER way of life. 

And God help us if we and the world don’t contrive that better way! 


LT. JAMES GASTIGLIA, 
NOW GETTING THE ARMY AIR 
FORCE TECHNICAL TRAINING BOYS 


IN SHAPE AT ATLANTIC CITY,NuJ. 


JIM WAS FORMERLY A 
CATCHER FOR THE 
\ A's— 


FOR GEORGETOWN: AND 
THE PHILLY 
ie, EAGLES! 


| Everybody is a 


What You Buy With) \" 


GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


As Congress recesses for three 
weeks, much vital business is still 
pending before each House. Such 
extremely important measures as 
the soldiers vote legislation, bills 


providing for mustering out. pay 
for veterans, and the continuance 
of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion are still in abeyance, and 
should have been disposed of be* 
fore any recess was sanctioned. 
However, such was not the case, 
and your representative fervently 
hopes that these and other impor- 
tant measures will be taken up 
immediately -after Congress re- 
convenes; in wartime especially, 
any undue delay in enacting es- 
sential legislation is to be deplored. 
While the legislative process neces- 
sarily involves some delay, many 
of the bills that are now pending 
might have been disposed of had 
there been less partisan sniping 
and more cooperation on the part 
of all concerned. 
* * 

Your representative has several 
bills pending before the House, 
which he had hoped would be 
acted upon before recess. HR 2949, 
authorizing the construction and 
maintenance of Moss Landing 
Harbor on Monterey Bay has been 
approved by the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee of the House, and 
included in the general omnibus 
bill of that committee, scheduled 
to reach the floor in January. The 
recent disastrous storm along our 
coast, which did such tremendous 
damage to fishing vessels espe- 
cially, demonstrated more dramat- 
ically than anything else could 
possibly have done the need for 
immediate passage of this measure. 
While the Senate has passed the | 
companion bill, and there is every 
reason to believe that the House , 
will pass HR 2949 in January, I 
had hoped that action might be 
taken before recess. Every effort 
toward this end failed to hasten 
the wheels of the legislative ma- 
chinery, however, and “now we 


* 


, must work toward favorable action 


in January. 

House Concurrent Resolution 64 
introduced by your representative 
provides for an extension of the 


i territorial waters. of the United 


'States from the present futile 
three-mile limit to a manimum of 
at least 13 nautical miles. Such a 
measure, if adopted, will not only 
add to our national security but 
will also help to conserve our fish- 
ing resources for our own people. 
Action such as this has been long 
over-due, and I am glad that at 
last a step has been taken in this 
direction. Action will be pushed 
on this bill too as soon.as Con- 
gress reconvenes. 

Three other bills introduced by 
your representative are in various 
stages of progress: HR 3651, pro- 
viding for more adequate medical 
care for agricultural workers, and 
backed by the California Medical 
Society, has been favorably re- 
ceived in both houses. HR 3622, set- 
ting up a commission to settle the 
long-disputed claims of our Cali- 
fornia Indians, has received hear- 
ings by the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House, and these 
hearings are to be resumed after 
the recess. Favorable action on 
this bill would be a step toward 
bringing justice to the Indians of 
our state. HR 3850 providing for 
the education -and training of 
members of the armed forces and 
the merchant marine after their 
discharge from active service has 
been referred to the Committee on 
Education, and will doubtless be 
considered by that committee in 
connection with other bills dealing 
with educational facilities for vet- 
erans. Action on all five of these 
measures has been inaugurated; 
progress will be reported from 
time to time, both through this 
column and through the press. 

s ¢ @ 

Your representative is going to 
be in California very briefly dur- 
ing the recess and hopes to make 
a trip the length of the district. 
Since Congress reconvenes early 
in January, such a visit must nec- 
essarily be rapid and many things 
left undone. I am hoping to con- 
fer with individuals and groups 
that are imminent, and by far the 
greatest part of the time will be 
devoted to such conferences. Dur- 
ing this recess, colleagues here in 
the House have kindly. consented 
to “pinch-hit” in this column. Next 
week one of the most able and 
best-known of all of our Califor- 


| nia representatives will take over, 


and I am proud to announce that: 
JERRY VOORHIS will occupy this 


space. 3 
potential rour- | 


| aerer. I've never killed anyone, but 


Ried 


WAR BONDS) 


Many of the women of the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary Army Corps are alk 


ready overseas serving in various |: 


capacities to help win the war. The 
WAACS go through a_ strenuous 
training to fit them for the arduous 
duties they must perform.  ~ 


° 


A uniform for a WAAC, complete, 
costs approximately $170.00. The 
quariermaster’s department must 
provide thousands of them. Your 
purchase of War Bonds helps pay 
for these uniforms. Invest at least 


| ten percent of your income in War 


Bonds every payday through a Pay- 
roll Savings plan at your office or 


factory. U. S. Treasury Department 


TRY THIS 
SOME TIME 


Mrs. Margaret Hope Gordon, 
survivor of a harrowing 52 days 
in an .open lifeboat in the south 
Atlantic, is now employed at the 
Australian Trade Commission in 
New York. Her story came out 
when she was awarded the British 
Empire Medal for gallantry at sea. 

She was on a ship bound from 
Cape Town, South Africa, to Eng- 
land when it was torpedoed and 
sunk. She got into a lifeboat- with 
16 other persons. One by one mem- 
bers of the company. died from 
privation and drinking salt water. 
When the boat finally was sighted 
by a Brazilian ship, only Mrs. Gor- 
don and Third Officer James A. 
Whyte were left. 

Most acute suffering, she said, 
came from lack of water. There 
was plenty of rain but it wasn’t 
until the last day that she and 
Whyte were able to rig up a de- 
vice to catch and hold any. 


Why, Frederick! Iron Bars 
Do Not a Prison Make! 


“The Four Freedoms,” retiring 
Pres. Frederick Coolidge Crawford 
of the National Association of 
Manufacturers told the recent 
NAM convention, “are only for-a 
man in jail.” 

Now we know exactly how to 
improve Mr. Crawford’s education. 


Vancouver Backs 
World Conclave 


Vancouver, B. C. 

The Vancouver Trades & Labor 

Council (AFL) has voted full sup- 

port for the world labor conference 

called by the British Trades Union 
Congress for June 5, 1944. 


For Your Furniture, 
Linoleum, Stoves, See 


STANDARD 
FURNITURE CO. 


John at California St. 
Phone 4522 
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Washington, D. C. 
Millions of American 
families will be caught in a 
price squeeze between froz- 
en wages and the risi 
cost of living unless « 
gress adopts food subsi 
the December AFL mon 
survey warns. a 
' is not generally re 
1 i ‘ 
miliens Gk perkory Mare 
only the Little Steel 15 per cent 
wage incr , while even the 
Labor Depaftment’s living cost. in- 


dex shows an increase of 23 per- 


cent since January 1941. 

“Even the; department admits 
that its index cannot show work- 
ers’ actual increase in expenses 
due to wartime conditions, and 
union members know that the ac- 
tual living cost rise is much more 
than 23 per cent, although we have 


‘1as yet no way of measuring it ac- 


curately,” thé. survey says. “Mil- 


lions of. other families with fixed 


incomes—unorganized* workers, 
people living on pensions and sav- 
ings—have’ had their living stan- 
dards cut away by price increases. 

“How many are caught in the 
price squeeze? The U. S. Treasury 
estimates that 87 per cent of all 
city families (7,400,000) will have 
no higher income in 1944 than they 
had in 1942+ This means that an in- 
come of mioré than 20 per cent, 
due to price»rises has already af- 
fected “30,000,000 people. Are 
they to have a further cut by still 
more price increases? a 

“Of thesé families 1,700,000 (8 
per cent of all city families) will 
actually have léss income in 1944 
than they had in 1941. Many are 
below the poverty line. The Treas- 
ury estimates show that 19 per 
cent of all city families (3,900,009) 
will have less than $1,500 a year in 
1944, a poverty living level at to- 
day’s prices.... At least 38 per 
cent of all city families will re- 
ceive less than $2500 in 1944, ac- 
cording to the Treasury.” 


Why Not Repeal Pappy? 


Sen. W. Lee (Pass-the-biscuits,. 
Pappy) O’Daniel of Texas says that 
we're paying too much attention 
to the war and letting the reds put 
over poll-tax repeal. o 

He’s for a victory over the Axis, 
but not at the expense of Senator 
O’Daniel. 


LEIDIG’S 
EIQUOR 


‘BEER 


/ and 
VEGETABLES 


ee | 


ECONOMY. 
DRUG CO, : 


Real Estate - General Insurance - Grain and Beans 


223 Main St., Salinas, Calif. 


DO YOU SUFFER FROM | 
PILES 


ARTHRITIS 


Telephone 4144; Res. 6155 


CONSTIPATION | 


. High Blood Pressure — Female Disorders 
_ Sinus and Postate Trouble _ ee 
Your money will be cheerfully refunded if we fail to help you. — 
. CALL NOW FOR FREE OCONSU 10! 
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FIGHT RISING 
COSTS, BACK SUBSIDY PLAN 


A call to Northern California labor to join in’ an 

organized battle against inflation was sounded with the 

ing of plans for a “cost of living” conference to 

be held here Sunday, January 9, by the Office of Price 
hinistration Labor Advisory Committee. 

~All local unions in Northern California have been in- 

. vited to select two delegates as representatives to the 

fconference. The : meeting will begin at 10 o'clock Sunday 


ng, January 9, in the 


morni 
dise Mart, 1355 Market street, in San Francisco. 


auditorium of the Merchan- 


The 


afternoon session will be from 2 to 5 o ‘clock. 


“{Tnless price control works, a 
wage earner’s dollar will depreci- 
ate to a point fatal to organized 
labor,” George Mulkey,. secretary 
of the committee, declared today in 
announcing the conference. 

“Labor has a big stake in the 
fight against inflation; and it is 
our duty as the largest single cori- 
Sumer group in the ..country to 
throw our support fully where it 
will be most effective,’ Mulkey 
san. “The responsibility of holding 


~ Million Planes Each 
Year at $1000 Seen 
As Huge Job Outlet 


Columbus, Ohio 

Mass production of light passen- 
ger airplanes and a 30-hour week 
for the post-war aircraft industry 
were proposed by Vice-Pres. Rich- 
ard T. Frankensteen 6fUnited Auto 
Workers at a conference of air- 
craft workers here. 

Passenger planes could, be manu- 
factured at a rate of 1,000,000 a 
“year at a cost of less than $1,000 
each, Frankensteen said. Such a 
plan, to be worked out and admin- 
istered jointly by labor and man- 


agement, would solve any post- 
war unemployment in the auto- 


Bi aircraft industry. 


Labor success in achieving these 
ends,“ however, depends on what 
they do at the ballot box, the 
UAM Official said. 


A clown gets kind of un-funny 
when his act becomes an act of 
congress. 


Maybe He Mascaras 
His Eyelashes, and 


Paints His Toenails 


Washington, D. C. 

Rep. Walter Lynch (D., N.Y.) 
predicts that the 1944 presiden- 
tial campaign is going to de- 
velop into a beauty contest, with 
the Republicans putting . their 
foremost glamor boy in the race. 
Said Lynch: pan Se 

“I was under the impression 
that the issue in the approach- 
ing campaign would be the ques- 
tion of the conduct ‘of the war. 
I was mistaken. The News of 
New York in its editorial last 
Sunday indicated that this is 
going to be a beauty contest. As 
you probably know, the News 
advocates the nomination of 
Gev. (Thomas E.) Dewey. 

“Among the attributes as- 
cribed .to him by the ‘News as 
qualifications for the nomina- 
tiem, are that he has a radio 
personality and is a_racket- 
buster. I quote the “News fur- 
ther and here is his greatest 
qualification: 

““To top it all off, he is hand- 
seme im an entirely masculine 
way, which should do him no 
harm with a lot of women 
voters.’ ie 

“Oh, shade of Abraham Lin- 
coln. There was a time when 
the Republicans nominated as 
their standard-bearers men of 
ability, but in 1944 the Repub- 
lican standard will be pulchri- 
tude.” 


the line on the cont of living is not 
that of the OPA alone; it is the 
jeb of every working man and 
woman as well.” 

A discussion of subsidies will be 
a highlight of the conference, and 
the program will feature national 
labor and government officials. 


The Northern California meet-}j- 


ing is one of a series being con- 
ducted throughout the country by 
OPA labor advisory committees. 
CREDENTIALS REQUIRED 

Since the meeting will be open 
only to accredited delegates, unions 
are urged to send the names of 
their representatives to M. S. Ma- 
son, chairman of the credentials 
committee, care of the OPA Labor 
Advisory Committee, 1855 Market 
Street, San Francisco 3, on or be- 
fore January 5. In the event that 
regular meetings have been con- 
ducted already, it was suggested 


that selection of delegates to the}. 


= of living” conference be left 
to the executive boards instead of 
the full membership. 


UNIONS ORDERED 
TO ABOLISH ‘JIM 
CROW’ AUXILIARY 


Portland, Oregon 
The International Brotherhood 
of-Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders 
& Helpers (AFL) and its local 
lodges in Portland, Ore. and Los 
Angeles have been ordered to get 
rid of auxiliary lodges, set up ex- 
clusively for Negro workers, Chair- 
man Malcolm Ross of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Fair Employ- 
| ment Practice announced. 
| At the same time, Ross revealed, 
| five West Coast shipbuilding com- 
panies have been directed by FEPC 
to reinstate all Negro workers dis- 
charged because of their refusal 
to pay dues to the Boilermakers’ 
|auxiliary unions. The companies 
were also ordered to stop discharg- 
ing or refusing to hire Negroes 
solely because they had failed to 
obtain clearance from the union. 
The FEPC directives, signed by 


‘all seven members, resulted from” 


public hearings held in Portland 
and Los Angeles on complaints 
from several hundred Negro ship- 
| yard workers that they had been 
fired for refusing to pay dues to 
the negregated lodges. 

FEPC found that the auxiliaries, 
created only for Negro workers, 
were directly under control of the 
white lodge for the areas. Auxiliary 
members, FEPC said, have no vote 
or voice in union affairs, must ac-} 
cept as their business agent the 
agent of the supervising lodge in 
whose election they had no part; 
and have only one representative 
on the grievance committee. 

Firms notified by the FEPC in- 
cluded the Oregon Shipbuilding 
Corporation and the Kaiser Com- 
pany, Inc., in the Portldnd-Van- 
couver area, and the California 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Consoli- 


dated Steel Corporation and the: 


Western Pipe & Steel Corporation 
in the Los Angeles area. 


When ordinary folk live the lives 

they expect their representatives 

| to live, they will get the statesmen 
|! they need. 


Wy “WE ARE ALL FIGHTING FOR AN IDEAL; ee 
of DESTROY The VIOLENT AND BRUTAL METHOD 
B- OF Force USED BY THE AGGRESSORG... 
~ AND'TO fipeRaTe THE PEOPLES OF THE 


EM MAN VEL TESOUDEROS 
FRiMe pagan: OF GREECE .- 


De Casseres for President! 
Let's Restore America to 
\Prosperity Boys of 1929! 


By AL.SESSIONS 


Benjamin De Casseres is one of the reactionary 
hatchet-men that Hearst keeps on his payroll to conduct 


PRODUCE 
and 
CONSERVE 


ano 
PLAY SQUARE 


a column of constant calumny against anything and/, 


everybody that stands for security for the people. This 

journalistic thug, who does for Hearst what Pegler does 
for Howard, is such a sodden troglodyte that he even 
attacks the principle of old age pensions. He grovels be- 
fore Hearst, ‘Martin Dies, Tom Girdler, Eugene Grace, 
Colonel McCormick and other immortal pioneers in self- 
reliance and individual initiative to whom God, in His 
infinite wisdom, has entrusted the destinies of the Amer- 
ican people. 

De Casseres will probably never run for President. 
He did NOT issue the statement which follows in quota- 
tion marks. But if he were a candidate and | happened 
to sink lower than a serpent’s abdomen and accepted a 
position as his publicity director, this is how I would write 
vie opeeine campaign speech to sum-up his general out- 
‘loo 


“LADIES and GENTLEMEN: Our great country is slowly being 
strangled by socialistic schemes, communist plots and collective con- 
spiracies. All socialistic inroads on our national life must be abolished. 
Take the public school: This vicious collectivist institution must be up- 
rooted. All public schools should be sold to individuals and corporations 
in order that private initiative in the field of education may be en- 
couraged. To those who object that the investment in schools is too 
heavy a financial burden for the individuals or corporations to assume, 
I point out that the Government can dispose of them as it did its mer- 
chant marine after the first World War—sell them for ten cents on the 
dollar. For that matter, if necessary, the schools should be GIVEN 
away—for the vastly increased private initiative would more than make 
up to society for the loss in dollar values. The present socialistié public 
school system encourages the lazy and shiftless who pay no property 
taxes, and the loss of tuition fees to private enterprisers is holding back 
the progress of the country. 


“Then take the postoffice. Here is an example of insidiously ex- 
panding collectivism. First, the government began handling a few let- 
ters by Pony Express. One damned thing led to another. Somebody in 
our government read a copy of the ‘Communist Manifesto’ by Marx and 
Engels and, presto, we had the parcel post which blasted much of the 
private initiative of the owners of Wells-Fargo, American Express and 
Adams Express. Then came the opening of savings-aecount windows. 
This step acted Beg serious brake on the enterprising spirit of our banks, 
building and loan companies and private money-lenders. Unless this 
whole tendency is halted, the socialistic postoffice may open up other 
windows for commercial checking accounts and loans—and thus the 
ruin of individual initiative in the field of finance will be complete. 
Even our great stock market in Wall Street, source of much ‘of our 
national productive wealth, would wither away in such an atmosphere. 


“The whole postoffice system should be divided among the Western 
Union, Postal Telegraph, the express companies and the aircraft corpo- 
rations. Additional dividends for these concerns would further stimulate 
and develop the country—just as the gift of every other square mile of 
land along the rights of way spurred the initiative of the railroad com- 
panies in the early days of the West. 


“These are but a few examples of what can be done to save this 
country from the terrible fate of Soviet Russia—a country where com- 
munism reduced the people to serfdom, starvation, degradation, illit- 
eracy, immorality, bestiality, pologamy, polyandry and what-not; where 
industry. has been paralyzed; where the spirit to resist aggression has 
been crushed; where what is left of these miserable peoples is a hundred 
timés Worse oft than théy ever wére under the private initiative of the 
Czarist regime. 


“Some may ask: ‘But why start with the schools and the postoffice’? 


| This-is my answer: If collectivism in education is admissable, then crack- 


FRICA, IS COMPOSED 
beaded aciny OFFICERS. 
iS TSIGANTES. 


pots and destructive radicals will ‘bore ‘from within’ and induce the 
people to extend it to railroads. If socialism in mail distribution is con- 
tinued, then subversive. plotters may’ convince the people that it should 
be applied to banking. If collectivism in parks, roads, highways, dams, 
clinies, libraries, auditoriums, fire departments, golf courses and water 
works is permitted to exist, it remains as a perilous entering wedge to 
permit agents of Stalin to propagandize our nation into the idea of col- 
‘lective farms, mines and factories. Incentive would then vanish utterly, 
Grass ‘would grow in the streets. Our enterprising industrialists, with no 
further prospect of becoming multi-millio would not advance 
capital for industrial expansion. Without this capital (which cannot 
possibly come from any other sourced) the people (as in Russia) would 
have no jobs. Mass starvation would follow. Cannibalism would be 
‘rampant (as in Russia). As the result of complete demoralization and 
collapse, the United States would fall easy prey to the’ Japanese es a 
few eeks (as Russia did before the Germans). 


ime to: stop this erous trend is NOW! The way to ‘stop 
iw wo shoe IT! Elect ine Bede fg oe me up with a fighting 
ee 


Initiative ve Congress! 1 from the tightening 

opie to aes allacism - Browderism- 
TugwellismEngelsian-Novriam before we meee ‘éver the precipice ‘of 
jomoremd Genser?” : 4 


| od care cn veut 


Keep Plenty of 
Muffins Handy! 


Now that meats are rationed, 


the all-in-one oven meal is fast,h, Pop? 


becoming the practical way to pre- 
pare dinner. As meat stretchers, 
the casserole dishes are coming 
into their own, especially when 
served with delicious. hot buttered 
muffins or biscuits. Slip a pan of 
muffins into the oven along with 
the rest of your dinner and you'll 
have them for the next day with 
creamed leftover meat and vege- 
tables. 

As a time saver, you can have a: 
jar of muffin mix, prepared by| 
yourself, all ready to use for break- 
fast, lunch or supper. You can 
make the basic muffin mix and! 
store it in a covered jar in the 
frigidaire. It will keep for several | 
weeks. 

By adding milk and eggs you 
can make any one of a number of 
hotbreads and desserts in a hurry. 
This recipe makes about seven 
cups of dry muffin mix. 

RECIPE—DRY MUFFIN MIX 

6 cups sifted enriched flour 

tablespoons baking powder 
teaspoons salt 

cup sugar 

cup shortening 

Sift dry ingredients together. 
Cut in shortening, using two knives 
or pastry blender, until mixture 
resembles meal. Store in covered 
jar in refrigerator. 


Never Late, Absent, 
Gives Pint of Blood 
Every Eight Weeks 


Martin Jansen, member of Local 
201, United Electrical Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers employed at the 
General Electric plant in Lynn, 
Mass., may. be too old for service 
on the fighting front but he’s not 
too old to make things hot for the 
Axis on the production front. 

Jansen has worked at his job for 
32 years and has never been either 
late or absent. He doesn’t use an 
alarm clock. He gets up at 5 a.m. 
land is on the job by 7. 

He has donated blood five times 
to the Ked Cross blood bank. 
“When I think of the sacrifices the 
boys are making on the battle- 
fields,” he said, “the least I can 
dois give a pint of blood every 
eight weeks.” 


Un 
are fr Solder 


To complete the furnishings of 
more than 100 day rooms at nearby 
Pine Camp, AFL unions in Water- 
town, N.Y. and vicinity have 
launched a furniture repair project 
in cooperation with the local Red 
ape camp and hospital commit- 


as oe 175 pieces of furniture 
have been upholstered and re- 
paired, including davenports, chairs, 
record playing machines, radios, 
and tables. In addition hes 


this repair work, 37 new 
ut 


OUT PROPAGANDA | 
IN NLRB ELECTION 


Passaic, New Jersey 

Right of anti-labor employers to 
spread union- baiting propaganda 
on the eve of an NLRB election, 
while hiding behind a phony free 
speech issue, has been challenged 
by the Textile Workers Union. 

It is preparing a petition to the 
regional board in New York, urg- 
ing that the Botany Worsted Com- 
pany and its president, Col. F. H. 
Johnson, be held in contempt of 
court for violating an injunction 
handed down in 1939 restraining 
the company from intimidating its 
employees. 

Johnson, it will be recalled, is 
the man who paraded around his 
plant in the uniform of a colonel 
in the specialist reserve of the air 
corps so that his ynion - baiting 
would shine in the reflected aura 
of War Department authority. 

Just prior to an NLRB election 
held in the plant recently, which 
the TWU won over no union by 
1,797 to 1,545, Regional NLRB Di- 
rector Charles T. Douds said that 
the company was violating the 1939 
injunction Ay (1) urging the em- 
ployees, on the eve of the election, 
not to vote for the TWU; (2) dis- 
tributing Christmas bonuses on the 
day before the election, an action 
characterized as intended to influ- 
ence the election; (3) publishing 
an anti-union article by Johnson 
in The Botanist, a company publi- 
cation. 

TWU President Emil Rieve said 
that the company’s action was 
more than just an issue in that 
particular election. It was a ques- 
tion of the right of an employer 
to carry on anti-union activities 
under the cover of free speech, he 
indicated, declaring that the union 
was going to carry the fight right 
into the Federal courts if possible. 


—_— — a ee ieee 


_ “Now they’ll get somewhere,” 
said Mr. Dilworth with satisfaction, 
rustling The Evening Intolerant- 
Standard. 

“Who's going to get who, Pop?” 
asked Luther. 

“The National Association of 
| Manufacturers has a program for 
post-war America. They’re going to 
try and get the workers... .” 

“Still trying & get the workers, 
9 

“They’re going to try and get the 
workers to follow their program. 
It does away with all this red non- 
sense about security and jobs for 
everybody. If there are a few un- 
employed, it will be an incentive 
for people to work hard and keep 
their jobs.” 

“You mean the jobs the unem- 
ployed don’t have.” 

“No, certainly not. They will have 
to get jobs.” 

“But you don’t want everybody 
to have jobs.” 

“Young man, there’re bound to 
be some unemployed. And it’s a 
| good thing. Otherwise wages would 
keep on going up. And that’s bad.” 

“Bad for whom? The wage- 
earners?” 

“No. It’s bad for business. 
wages go up, profits go down.” 

“I thought you said the other 
day that profits were better than 
ever.” 

“So they are, young man. But 
that’s because of the foresighted 
planning of our economy by those 
sterling leaders such as... .” 

“The ones born with sterling sil- 
ver spoons in their mouths.” 

“No. The ones who rose by dint 
of hard work, reset skillful 
planning, initiative and... and...” 

“And a rich father.” 

“No sirree, my boy. Our great 
business leaders don’t depend on 
inheritances from their wealthy 
parents.” 

“Why do they kick about the big 
inheritance taxes, then?” 

“Because it’s socialism, that’s 
why. It’s the principle of the thing. 
These men don’t need money ‘in 
order to get ahead.” 

“That’s why they want high prof- 
its, I guess. weenie they don’t 
need the money.” 

“They want the money so they 
can re-invest it. So they can ex- 
pand their businesses and give 
more jobs.” 

“That’s what the unions want, 
too. Maybe the NAM and the 
unions should get together.” 

“That’s right, my boy. Now 
you're catcliing on, Tom Girdler 
said that what we need is coopera- 
tion between industry and labor.” 

‘ “Like during the Little Steel 
strike; Pop?” ~ 

' “Certainly not. That wasn’t co- 
operation, Mr. Girdler. . - .” 

' ‘Mr. Girdler did his rasmeonamusse 
with machine-guns.” 

“Now, Luther. Mr. Girdler is a 
fine upstanding man. He thinks 
the world and all of hissemployees. 
He’s like a father to them.” 

“Yes, Pop. I know. When he cuts 
wages, it hurts him worse than it 
does them.” 

“Of course, Luther.” 

“Well, let’s hope that they make 
it come true.” 


If 


The Nazis say that Marshal Rom- 
mel has established a formidable 
winter line across Italy. It is con- 
‘sidered so valuable that he may 
‘decide to take it farther north for 


and | safekeeping. — rahe sana 
nee Ney 


Put On Nightly 
Radio Program 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Unions affiliated with the Utah 
Federation of Labor now have their 
own radio program, broadcast Mon- 
day through Friday over a state- 
wide network. Besides summariz- 
ing the news of the day, each pro- 
gram features a story about or- 
ganized labor's part in the war ef- 
fort or about an AF'L-organized in- 
dustry in Utah. — 


Let us not in the present be too 
concerned witht the past, lest there 
be no future for any of us.—WIN- 
STON 


CALIF. VAN & 
STORAGE CO. 


Local and Long 
Distance Moving 
Office Phone: Carmel 2005 
Residence: 
Monterey 4934 and 6679 


JACK MARIS 


PHYSICAL - LABORATORY - FLUOROSCOPE 


X-RAY EXAMINATION 


An Examination and Report in $ 
plain language will be given of 3 


the following: heart, blood 
pressure, lungs, sinuses, liver, Covers 
gall bladder, kidneys, stomach, ALL 
intestines, spine, and nervous system. 


PHONE 8341 FOR APPOINTMENT 


DR. E. P. ROOKLEDGE, D. C. 


SUITE 307 PROFESSIONAL BLDG. 215 FRANKLIN 


Sen. Josiah W. Bailey (D., N.C.) 
has threatened a bolt of southern 


Democrats from the Democratic 
party in 1944, warning that they 
“can form a Southern Democratic 
party and vote as we please in the 
electoral/college.” 


MIDWAY DRUG STORE 


F. J. NICHOLAS 


DRUGS—LIQUORS 


Labor Temple, 601 Lighthouse Ave. Phone 6325 New Monterey. 


MONTEREY UNION DIRECTORY 


CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—Vice-President for 
San Mateo, Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz and Monterey 
Counties—Thomas A. Small, San Mateo, Californie, Phone San 
Mateo 3-8789. 

BAKERS 24 (Watsonville Branch)--Meets first Saturday of each month 
at 3 p.m. Pres., Jasper Svien, 202-C Third St. Rec. Sec., Martin 
Niebling, 28 East Ford St.; Bus. Rep., Fred L. Goudy, Labor ‘Temple, 
San Jose, phone Baliard 6341. 

BARBERS LOCAL 896—President Paul Mercurio; Secretary-Treas., A. 
H. Thompson, 243 Alvarado St., Monterey. Meetings held first Wed- 
nesday of each month at Bartenders’ Hall, 301 Alvarado Ave. - 

BARTENDERS AND HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 483— 
Meets first and third Mondays, 2:30 p.m. above The Keg, 301 Alva- 
rado St. Pres. and Bus. Agent, E. D. McCutcheon; Sec., Pearl Ben- 
nett. 


BRICK MASON LOCAL UNION NO. 16—Meets Building Trades Hall, 
second and fourth Friday, 8:00 p.m. President F. B. Hair, P. O. Bex 
264, Watsonville; Fin.-Sec., M. Real, 154 Eldorado, Montarey, Phond 
pi Rec.-Sec., Geo. Houde, 208 Carmel Ave:, Pacifie Grove, Phone 

BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL OF MONTE- 
REY COUNTY—Meets ist and 3rd Thursdays at 8 p.m. at 411% 
Alvarado Street, Monterey. D,. L. Ward, business representative, 
Phone 6744. L. T. Long, Secretary, P. O. Box 1095. 

BUTCHERS 506 (Monterey Branch)—Pres., Phil Mosley; Rec. Sec., 
Ben Updyke; Bus. Agt., Earl Moorhead, San Jose, Columbia’ 2132. 


CARPENTERS 1323—Meet first and third Monday 8:00 p.m. at Building 
Trades Hall, 411% Alvarado St., Monterey. Rec. Sec., W. J. Alien, 
501 Forrest, Pavific Grove, phone 3263; Bus. Agent-Fin. Sec., D. L. 
Ward, 400 Gibson Ave., office phone 6744, Res, 5230. 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS NO, 1072*-Meets 2nd Monday at 411% 
Alvarado Street, Monterey. E. C. Geary, president. Paul Day, sec- 
retary, Phone 7550. 

AFL FISH CANNERY WORKERS UNION OF PACIFIC, MONTEREY 
COUNTY—Me€ts on call. Pres. and Bus. Agent, Louis Martin; Sec., 
Lester Caveny. Office, 648 Ocean View Ave. 

HODCARRIERS, BUILDING AND COMMON LABORERS 690—Mcet 

_ in New Labor Temple, Monterey, first and third Wednesday, 8:00 
p.m: Pres., Robert Dalton, 670 Cypress St.; Fin. Sec., H. E. Fergu- 
son, P.O. Box 425, Monterey; Rec. Sec., ‘Stanley Wilkins, Pacific 
Grove; Ross Reese, Bus. Agt. 

INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYES 
AND MOTION PICTURE OPERATORS, LOCAL 611—Meets first 
Tuesday every other month 10 a.m. in Watsonville Labor Temple; 
Pres., Art Reina, 605 Mae Ave., Phone Salinas 9795; Bus. Agent 
James Wilson, 80 Peyton St., Santa Cruz; Phone 2737-R; Rec. Sec., 
Chas. Covey, 364 Walnut Ave.; Santa Cruz. 


LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets In Salinas Labor Temple second and 
fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, Hillby St., Mon- 
terey, Phone Monterey 4820; Secretary-Treasurer, Dean S. Siefert, 
1508 First St., Salinas, Phone Salinas “674. 

MOTOR COACH EMPLOYES, Division 192—President, Harry M. Fox 
Jr.; Secretary, Herman R. Bach. 

MONTEREY PENINSULA CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL—Meets at 
Bartenders Hall, 301 Alvarado, first and third Tuesdays at 8 p. m. 
Pres., E. D. McCutcheon; Vice-Pres., Warren Lee; Sec. and Treas., 
Wayne Edwards, 823 Johnson Ave., phone 7622. 

MONTEREY COUNTY FEDEKATED TEACHERS NO. 457—Meet is 
Monterey second Wednesday, 5:00 P. M. Fin. “Sec, Wayne Edwards, 
823 Johnson Ave., Monterey, Phone 7622. 

MUSICIANS Local No. 616 Meets second Monday at 8:00 p.m., Bar- 

cenders Hall; Pres., Virgil McAllister; Sec.-Treas., Harry Judson. 

PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPER HANGERS 272—Meets second 
and fourth Tuesdays in Bartenders’ Hall at 8:00- eg Pres., cr 
Brewer; Rec.-Sec., Irving Ask, Phone 8243; Fin, Sec., J, C. Under- 
wood, Phone 8246: Treas., William Mayer, ‘Phone 7905. 

PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS NO. 337—Meet first and 
third Friday, Building Trades Hall, Monterey, 8:00 p.m. President, 
Earl Smith; Monterey; Financial Secretary, Vv. J. Willoughby, 152 
Carmel Avenue, Pacific Grove. 

PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS NO. 62—Meets 2nd Friday at 

- 8 p.m. L, A. Trine, President, Phone 5704. H., Diaz, business agent 
and secretary, office 411% Alvarado Street, Monterey, Phone 
6744 Home: phone 7936. : 

POST OFFICE CLERKS, Monterey Branch No. 1292 of National Fed- 
eration cf Post Office Clerks (AFL)—Meete first Friday of month. 

‘  Pres., Boyd Beall; Vice-Pres., E. L. Edwards; See. -Treas., rt Eee 

ye 


moon, 2:00 p.m., at Knights of 
tary-Treasurer, John Crivello: 
233 Alvarado St., Phone 3965. 

SHEET METAL WORKERS 304—Meet every third Fric 
Watsonville, Salinas, Monterey. Pres., John Alsop, 30% 
cific Grove; Fin. Sec., F. F. Knowles, 232 River St., S.C. 

GENERAL TEAMSTERS AND AUTO DRIVERS’ 
second Thursday of month at 7:30° p.m., ‘Labor Ter 
W. Jenott, Sec.-Bus. Agt., 72 N. Second St., hanes" 
For a representative of Monterey County call L, R. Carey, 
Pajaro St., Salinas Phone’ 7590. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 543 — C. R. MeCioskey, 
Salinas; A. C. Davis, Sec.-Treas., 109 Prospect 
Phone 959-J. Meets last Sunday oF. 

V ean one ne Soe, j Je 
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